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spectator. Here, then, we have the central and peculiar
doctrine that stamps with originality Adam Smith's
Theory of Moral Sentiments}*

That sympathy or fellow-feeling is a primary instinct
of man appears from the commonest incidents of life.
Do we not shrink when a blow is aimed at another, do
not the spectators wriggle as they follow a rope-dancer's
contortions, are we not moved by tears, is not laughter
infectious 1 Sympathy is agreeable. We like to give
it? and we long for it. It is too instinctive to be
explained (though some would do so) by a refinement of
self-love. Yet it is not a mere reflection or shadow.
Generally speaking, we only sympathise when our senti-
ments and feelings correspond with those of another.
Sympathy means approval. To give it is to praise, to
withhold it to blame. How, then, does Adam Smith
account for the growth of moral sentiments in the man,
and for the progress of morality in mankind 1 He
holds that what we call conscience, or the sense of duty,
arises from a certain reflex action of sympathy. We
apply to ourselves the moral judgments we have
learned to pass on others. We imagine what they will
say and think about our own thoughts and words and
actions. We try to look at ourselves with the impartial
eyes of other people, and seek to anticipate that judg-
ment which they are likely to pass upon us. This is

1 The crude theory that sympathy is the foundation of
altruism was noticed by Hutcheson. In his System of Moral
Philosophy (B. i. ch. iii*) he writes: "Others say that we regard
the good of others, or of societies ... as the means of some
subtiler pleasures of our own by sympathy with others in
their happiness." But this sympathy, he adds, " can never
account for all kind affections, tho* it is no doubt a natural
principle and a beautiful part of our constitution.3*